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is much too uniform, narrow and inelastic.   Daring the last   25   or   30   years   some
efforts have also been made in India to improve secondary education.     It   was   with
this ohject that the scheme of the School "Final"   and   School   "Leaving"   certificate
examinations was introduced in certain provinces.   With the   same   object   in   view
the Sadler Commission recommended reforms in the "Intermediate" or pre-University
stage, which has, in fact, to be taken as the finishing stage   of   secondary   education.
All these schemes, it must be frankly admitted, have faied to achieve the main object.
Opinion is now gathering round the view that the remedies,   so far tried, have   been
confined to the higher rungs of the ladder, where they become in fact much too   late
to be of any effective use in changing the mental habits and outlook   of   young   men
who, by that time, get into the old rut.   It is now being   recognised that the age   of
adolescence between 11 and 15 is a time of considerable   psychological changes which
necessitate the adoption of different educational methods.   The Hadow   Committee   in
its report published in England in 1926 has very clearly enunciated the main principles
and they suggest for boys who are likely to leave their education at the age of 15 or 16
in order to earn, the establishment of a separate type of school where for the present
there may be a provision for a four   years post-primary course with a "realistic"   or
"practical" bias in the last   two years   of instruction   along with   general   education.
The distinction that the   Committee has   drawn between   the two   kinds of education
is an important   one.   The principles   laid down   by the   Hadow   Committee and the
recommendations made by it   have been   almost universally accepted  in England and
new schools   of the type   mentioned above   are  being   successfully   established  and
worked in different parts   of the country.   It is   expected   that when   the scheme is
fully complete it will   bring about a marked   advance in   the system  of education in
England. What is to be noted is that the Central Schools recommended by this committee
are being   established   in addition   to the   existing   Senior   Schools   and   Secondary
Schools which are not to be abolished.

AN UNWISE SUGGESTION

But gentlemen, in my own Province we have reasons to fear that it is being suggest-
ed in certain quarters that   schools from   Class V to   Class VIII, with a four years'
"secondary"   course, should,   to a large   extent, be   substituted   in place of the high
school giving instruction   up to Class X.   If there    be any truth   in these   rumours
then the manner   in which the   so-called "re- organisation" is to be   worked out will
very likely   bring about   more confusion than progress   and prove a powerful   lever
for public "destruction"   than   for   advancing  public   "instruction".   There is just a
possibility of similiar   schemes   being hastily launched   in other parts of the country.
For the last 75 years or more we find that   in all the Provinces   of India there   has
been two well-recognised grades,   covering altogether   a period   of four   years, after
the   completion   of   what   is   called   the   "middle"   stage   of secondary    education
and   before   the   commencement   of   the   regular   degree   course  of   a University.
Thousands of High Schools and hundreds of Colleges in India   have by this time been
established on the basis   of   this   gradation and are being financially supported by the
public and helped by provincial   governments   with   grants-in-aid.   But judging from
the views repeatedly   expressed   of   late in the   annual and quinquennial reviews of
education in India, we   nnd   indication   of   new   love for a system of   triennial   in
place of biennial examinations   having   grown   in   responsible   circles.   The proposal
seems to be to reduce this period of   four years to three, to transfer the last year to
the Universities and to abolish   the High   School   examination three years after   the
middle stage.   The abolition of one public   examination   out of two and the prospects
of holding an examination   after   three years   instead of two, may at first sight look
very attractive and convenient, but the cost   that will have to be paid for this innova-
tion, will   indeed   be   very   heavy.   Such   High   Schools   as will not have sufficient
financial resources and accommodation to enable them to teach up to the Intermediate
standard will Lave no option left   but   to be   contended with   their   own   reduction
to tlte level of only "middle" schools.   In   this   manner   the provision for instruction
in* the; Mgher stages of secondary education beyond the "middle" grade   will   become
srtbstan-tiSfy limited and restricted. It will not be a matter of surprise that out of  more
i&arr2GQ high Schools for boys in our Province  nearly 2-3 may have to drop classes
I2L and X and-may practically be reduced   to   what are styled Middle Schools.   It is
just passible that only 1-3 of% the   present   number   of High Schools may find them-
selves in a position to provide for the next higher grade of three years and to enable
0 per. ee&t of the. present number   of boys   aged 15 years to proceed to
secondary grade.   If all this   is likely   to be the result of   the   so-called
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